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efface, obliterate, and for the development Ar. gAhdba, be d^k, 
forget, while gaihdb is darkness, night. Just as forget is synon- 
ymous with he dark, dull, so remember is le sharp, bright, 
dear, meanings all found in Ar. ddkara = Heb. ISt, remember. 
For the transposition cf. the series khl-hkl-hlk-klh, be dark 
(Haupt, OLZ, XVI, 492), and Ar. hnz-hzn-znh , stink, as well 
as AJSL, XXXIV, 84. Among unrecognized transposed 
doublets in Hebrew is blX\ = I^H (AJSL, XXXIV, 239) ; cf. 

also Dan = i^^uv, nnD (Ajsl, xxxiv, 231). 

Jerusalem W. F. Albright 



On the Textual Crux in Isa. 48 8. 

The word I^K^Xfin has been interpreted in a great variety 
of ways, going back to the thirteenth century, when David Kimhi 
derived it from Vf^^ and his father Joseph from t5^i<. Neither 
derivation is probable, nor does either accord with the context. 
From the stem Vi*'^ man we should have in Hithpoel the sense 
"show yourselves courageous", which is just what the prophet 
does not wish to say to these rebels, who already have the 
courage of their evil convictions. No one can tell how the stem 
"^Vf fire could yield the form in the text, while as to the sense, 
both those who see in it the red flush of shame, and those who 
conceive it to denote a flaming zeal for the glory of Ood have 
to lug in the chief matter in question. A third and numerous 
group of authorities assume a stem tJ^B*!^ kindred with Arabic 
assa II, to stamp strongly (said of horses). They separate 
again in their interpretations : "become strong", "stand fast", 
"strengthen your faith", "obtain well-grounded insights", all of 
which are manifestly contrary to the trend of the phrophet's 
exhortation. To obviate this objection, the word has been 
rendered "give up", from tJ'K^ to be desperate, which however 
could hardly produce ^li'B^i^riri. 

The next resort is to alter the text. Lagarde proposed and 
Cheyn6 at first accepted ^^^2T\ri be ashamed of yourselves, to 
wich Dillmann, whose criticisms I have been following thus far, 
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objects that the word would mean he ashamed "before each other, 
which would ill accord with the parallel phrase lay it to heart. 
He prefers ^iilafin lecome discerning, which seems to be the 
word translated by the Peshito. 

Dillmann's Commentary appeared in 1890. Duhm (1892) 
proposed an unlikely derivation from the noun njB^li'l and so 
rendered the word conduct yourselves wisely which comes to 
the same thing as Dillmann's lecome discerning. In the next 
year (1893) Klostermann suggested a simpler change which has 
found great favor, ^OB^Kfin (from DB'K) confess your guilt. This 
suits the context well. Skinner (1896) mentioned it with other 
conjectures. Cheyne changed over to it in 1898. So Marti (1900) 
Box (1908) Wade (1911). 

Now it is true that own yourselves guilty is precisely the 
address to the rebels which we want ; but the objection to this 
and to all other changes of the text comes on the transcriptional 
side. If any word so famiUar as IDB'Kfin or IJiSrin or lE^E^afin 
had stood in the original text, why should the scribe have given 
us the unfamiliar IB'B'i^riri? At any rate, if we can preserve 
the dva^ Xeyofievov and at the same time the needed significa- 
tion, we shall have solved the problem. I suggest that the 
word may come from the Accadian stem B'B'K to he in pain, 
which in the Hebrew Hithpoel would mean to pain one's self= 
fierafAeXo/xat, repent. It is true that in Aramaic this stem with 
this sense appears as tJ^BTl but if we assume for our passage a 
loan-word directly from the Accadian, it would scarcely take 
the uneuphonic form \\l^TV\i^. I would render verse 8 then: 
"Remember this and repent; lay it to heart, ye rebels". 

May I now venture on a further step ? I have long felt that 
in Isa. 16 7 the raisin-cakes "'lJ^"'I2'i< come on the scene premat- 
urely and make a somewhat petty intrusion. We may accept 
the tradition that "'tS^'^B^^ means raisin-cakes in Hos. 3 i, like 
nB^">!3^K in II Sam. 6 19 etc. ; the same meaning in this passage 
of Isaiah is certainly preferable to the alternatives, men (reading 
■•B^JH with parallel Jer.) or foundations (meaning ruins !). It is 
argued in favor of raisin-cakes that the context deals with 
vineyards and summer-fruits, and that a concrete is preferable 
to an abstract word. 
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But I would respectfully urge that both these considerations 
count on the opposite side, and that ''p'^P^ is to be derived 
from V^p^ to le in pain. 

There is a natural progress of thought from verse 6 on. Kerak 
(Kir-hareseth) is coupled with Moab in verse 7 as in verse ii, 
the country being joined with a typical city. The fervent appeal 
of the fugitives (3-5) is answered first in large and general terms. 
Moab is proud and haughty; his boastings are empty. Moab 
shall wail, sorely stricken. For — with this word of verse 8 the 
poem passes to particulars, to vivid personification — the fields 
languish and the far-spreading vine of Sibmah. Verses 9 and lo 
are filled with weeping over this vine, and over the summer 
fruits, the harvest, the fruitful field, the vintage shout. Verse ii 
resumes and emphasizes verse 7. 

The result is that abstract belongs with abstract and concrete 
with concrete; and that it accords vdth the general tone, not 
to say the dignity, of this poem, to render verse 7 as follows: 
"Therefore shall Moab wail for Moab; every one shall wail; for 
the sorrows of Kir-hareseth shall ye mourn, sorely striken". 

Boston Wm. H. Cobb 



Addenda 

The manuscript of the brief communications, printed above 
pp. 162 — 165 was sent to the Editor in June, 1919. 

Ad p. 152. — For the post-Biblical spelling re'i for re'i we 
may compare Ethiop. ire't he pastures, for ire't; we always find 
ire'% he sees, for ire't; cf. Dillmann's grammar, § 46, b; 
§ 92, last section; also his chrestomathy, p. 72, n. 1. 

Ad p. 154. — In addition to ia'ira, to bleat, and nd'ara, to 
bellow, I might have mentioned Arab, ta'ara, to cry (cf. tulaj 
= uulaj, eaglet, and ZDM.G 63, 518, 1. 39). There may be a 
connection between V, cry, and r , bad: in German, bose is used 
for angry (cf. our bad blood = angry feeling) and Assyr. iggdrux 
(= igtdrux) kabitti, lit. my liver cried, signifies I was enraged; 
similarly Assyr. nagagu means to cry, and nuggatu: rage. 
HW 574 mentions also Mgu; this, however, does not correspond 



